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THE CLERGY SHOULD EXAMINE THE 
SUBJECT. 
A Letter from a Minister to his friend in Boston. 
Rochester, N. Y. Sept. 5, 1837. 
My Dear Brortner, 

The short interview I had with you at 
Mrs. N’s ‘Graham Boarding House’ in 
N. Y. last spring was one of great interest ; 
chiefly from the fact that I then learned, 
fur the first time, of the existence of the 
American Physiological Society, and also 
that a weekly Journal was soon to be pub- 
lished in your city. I have been looking 
and looking with most earnest anticipations 
for some notice of this Journal. But all in 
vain, till * few days since while in this place 
the providence of God threw it in my path. 
I hailed it with great joy. It was to me in- 
deed ‘like cold water to a thirsty soul.’ 
For I had been searching the bookstores for 
something new on the subject of Physiology, 
but found nothing. Ihad become so hungry 
that on obtaining the ‘Graham Journal,’ 
I was’ ready to ‘ gormandize ’ it. 

Having been thrown by my peculiar busi- 
ness into a great many families for the last 
year, and having seen so much of death and 
the seeds of death,wherever I have gone,under 
the name of /ife, that I am sometimes horror 
stricken.—Not at the great ravages made in 
the human family by gickness and premature 
death, but my wonder now is that people live 
as long. as they do, and that all are’ mot con- 
tinually' sick. My dear brother, here is a 
great work to be done in reforming the 
habits of men before the millennium can 
come. And this work must be taken hold 
of by ministers of the gospel. The pulpit 





Life, before the gospel can produce its ap- 
propriate effect. We may as well preach to 
a congregation of drunkards as to a congre- 
gation of gluttons. 

But who shall begin this work. For min- 
isters, we ourselves are, as a body, as 
grossly violating the Physical Laws of our 
being as almost any other class of men. 
Why is it that ministers are groaning and re- 
pining and sickening and dying so prema- 
turely and so continually ? 

But I have forgotten myself. 1 took up my 
pen to express to you my deep interest in the 
organization and prosperity ef your society, 
and the great delight I have taken in the pe- 
rusal of the Graham Journal. And as you ask 
for facts I will give you one respecting the use 
of butter in my own case. Ata future time 





I may give you others. I have always been 
| accustomed to the use of butter from my in- 
_fancy—not that I have eaten it voraciously, 
as some have done, for although I was ex- 
cessively fond of ‘ good butter’ yet I think 
I may consider my use of it as having been 
rather temperate than otherwise. 

I have been afflicted for the last ten £. 
at least, with severe canker sores, both on the 
inside of my mouth and on my tongue. And 
having used all sorts of remedies to cure 
them, in vain, (for as often as they were 
cured they would appear again) I began 
some months since to reflect on the subject 
in some such manner as the following. 
Every thing has a cause. These sores must 
therefore have a cause. Now what can this 
cause be ? It must be eithér internal or ex- 
iternal. I can conceive of no external cause 
‘other than the atmosphere. But who ever 
heard of the atmosphere producing canker 
in one’s mouth. The cause must be some- 
thingelse. It must be internal. Somethin 
I have eaten or drank. As for the latter 
use water and that solely. And surely I 
never heard of such-an effect from the use 
of water. It cannot be water. As for my 
food, that is mostly vegetable ; though .at 
that time I did use a little lean meat. 

But I never heard of flesh producing ‘such 
an effect, and further, when I have dispensed 








must be made to speak out on the Laws of 
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has continued, It is not meat therefore. 
And as to bread, potatoes, &c. who ever 
heard of these things producing such an 
effect. What then can be the cause. I 
know of nothing else than butter. Butter I 
do use at almost every meal. And it is said 


that butter sometimes produces these effects, | 


The probability therefore all rests on BUTTER 
as the cause. —But how can I give up but- 
ter? For I love it as the drunkard does his 
brandy. This dear right eye, how can I 
pluck it out? What! must I never use but- 
ter again!! HowcanlI give itup? But, 
I am a servant of Jesus Christ, or at least, 
profess to be one. I am now violating one 
of his laws and unfitting mys:lf for his ser- 
vice. For I am sometimes unable to speak, 
but with the greatest pain. Now what shall 
Ido. Whom will I obey. 
my heavenly Father’s will in all things, when 
made known, or will I in this case continue 
the slave of my corrupted appetite? But is 
it not possible, after all, that butter is not the 
cause? Whatever may be the possibility, 
the probability is that it is butter and that 
alone. I must therefore try and ascertain 
the fact. Having come to this conclusion 
I renounced butter in all forms. But my 
canker did not. immediately leave me. Yet 
in the course of a few weeks my system 
seemed to have been cleansed, and my can- 
ker all disappeared. Nor have I had a par- 
ticle of it since, except in one or two instan- 
ces, after having been obliged to eat food that 
had butter in it, when the canker would 
again appear. But as soon as my system 
had had time to cleanse itself from the but- 
ter the canker would be gone. 


But what appeared the more wonderful to 
me, was the fact that I now have no hank- 
ering after butter. My taste at the present 
time seems to have undergone an entire 
revolution in this respect. For [ have now 
no desire to eat butter ; and even I now think 
that all kinds of food are more palatable with- 
out butter than withit. And what is more 
than this I enjoy perfect and uninterrupted 
freedom from the canker, this most painful 
disease. And now I doubt not that butter 
is in all cases injurious. It may not indeed 
affect all as it did me. But it may affect 
them in some other manner equally destruc- 
tive to health and happiness, although uncon- 
sciously to the individual. Forno one could 
probably have made me believe, three years 
ago, that butter was the cause of canker in 
my case. Yet experience has made me be- 
lieve and I trust to my satisfaction, as far as 
this is concerned. 

I hope the Lord will give great success in 
your great and godlike work of reforming 
and saving mankind. 


I am your fellow laborer, 


Will I listen to | 
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P. S.—I try to preach ‘ Grahamism’ 
wherever I go, and the Lord gives me a wide 
field todoitin. Isay ‘Grahamism’ because 
I know no other term that so well expresses 
my meaning. I tell my friends, wherever [ 
go, that I would rather put a copy of the 
‘Graham Journal ’ into their families than 
a salaryeof a hundred dollars. Indeed, how 
can light and knowledge be obtained by 
money ? 


| 


DISCRETION AND UNIFORMITY IN FEED- 
ING CHILDREN. 
Mr. CampBeL: 

Dear Sir,—I am very happy to answer 
the interrogatories of your correspondent, ‘A 
Constant Reader and a Mother.’ To the first 
inquiry, ‘does A. W. allow his little daugh- 
ter, now two and a half years old, more 
than three meals per day?’ [ reply that the 
child takes nearly all her food at three reg- 
ular meals, but if she expresses a desire for 
food between these periods, she is allowed a 
piece of Graham bread, and nothing else, 
She has always been accustomed to taking 
a piece of bread between meals, but as she 
grows older she cares Jess about it than 
when an infant, and | think in a short time 
will take only regular meals. 

Second inquiry, ‘Is she allowed domestic 
or foreign fruit between meals?’ She is, to a 
limited extent. We watch her with great 
care in this respect, and never permit her to 
have any more than we judge to be perfect- 
ly safe and wholesome. 

Third inquiry, ‘Does the little boy, a few 
weeks old, take its nourishment at particular 
and stated hours ?? We proceed with him as 
we did with the eldest child—let him take 
his food as often as he wishes, if he manifests 
no indication of being unwell. We think 
unperverted nature dictates to a @hild when 
| food is required, and we would follow nature 
| in all respects as nearly as possible. We 
would never give a child food merely to stop 
| its crying, as is often done. Whema child 
| is evidently suffering from some irritation 
in the system, occasioned, as it almost always 
will be, by some indiscretion in the diet or 
habits of the mother, we do not think its un- 
easiness and crying should be considered 
an indication that it is hungry, but rather 
the contrary. 

When the little girl was about nine 
months old, she took a violent cold or influ- 
enza. She was exceedingly hoarse, breath- 
ed with great difficulty, was very hot, and 
every symptom highly alarming, especially 
as the Jung fever was then quite prevalent 
and fatal among children in the city. We 
immediately deprived her of her food, did 
not allow her to nurse at all, gave her what 
molasses and water (cold) she chose 
to drink ; in twenty-four hours she was re- 
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| 
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E. P. Incersot. 


lieved, and in three days perfectly well. 














The main hope of feeding an infant right | 
depends upon the habits of the mother, and 
experience has shown us that every indiscre- 
tion on her part is sure to cause disturbance 
tothe child. Ifthe child cries and worries, 
the mother should inquire at once what | 
have I eaten or drank that injures my child ? | 
Oh, I ate such an article to-day for dinner, | 
which I am not accustomed to, and I must | 
not do it again. 

Thus by keeping a close watch upon | 
herself we are fully pursuaded the mother | 
may avoid all causes of irritation to the in- 
fant; its appetite will then be reguiar and | 
it may be indulged with its food as often as | 
it wishes. A very young child will nurse in | 
the night, but as it grows older, say to the | 
age of 6 or 8 months, will sleep during the | 
whole night. Such, at least, is our experi- | 
ence. As to the quantity and kinds of ‘fruit | 


permitted to the weaned child, that must be 
a matter of discretion on the part of the | 
mother ; the result of observation of the ef- 
fects produced by it on the child. We have, 
however, given small quantities at a time, 
and mostly at regular meals. Hoping my an- 
swers will be satisfactory to your fair corres- | 
pondent, [ remain yours, A. W. 

Boston, Sept. 16, 1837. 

SICKNESS THE RESULT OF VOLUNTARY 
‘TRANSGRESSION. 

When once a few great principles are es- 
tablished, the remainder of our work will be 
comparatively easy. The grand principle, | 
the key-stone of the glorious arch of tem- 
perance, that human health and life are gov- | 
erned by law. must first be established: Con- | 
nected with this, and, indeed, necessarily 
resulting from it, are the truths that man is | 
capable of discovering and applying these | 
laws—that, the human constitution being | 
the same under all circumstances and all ex- | 
isting differences being entirely owing to | 
different voluntary habits, the same general 
principles of physiology apply to the whole | 
human race, and that health will be pro- 
moted and life prolonged, exactly in propor- 
tion as their laws are obeyed.—The idea, 
that disease is natural to the system, must 
be exploded. Rather let us rest assured 
that our kind Father in heaven intended we 
should enjoy health—that whenever there 
is any derangement of the healthy functions, 
it is owing to wrong somewhere within the 
region of our voluntary habits, and that this 
wrong may be and ought to be at once cor- 
rected, and, in future, avoided. We must 
not be ashamed to attend to ‘ little things,’ 
in relation to our health, keep a constant 
watch of our habits and feelings, and when- 
ever there is a symptom of the slightest ill- 
ness, it is our interest, as wise, and our duty 
as accountable beings, to inquire what has 
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sonable man will allow injury to accumu- 
late upon injury until the compensating econ-. 
omy of the system is exhausted, and the 
constitution is entirely prostrated. If we 
reflect that every violation of the’ laws of 
health inflicts an injury really irreparable, 
the system never recovering the full vigor 
which it would have possessed, if those 
laws had been obeyed, we shall not neglect 





|| any one of those trifling things, the aggre- 


gate of which constitute health and happi- 
, ness. We know the popular doctrine is— 
|‘ Think nothing about your health, and you 
' will do well enough.’ It is a fatal doctrine, 
and we would reverently thank Gop that it 
is fast falling into disrepute. 

We are not thus negligent in other mat- 
ters. Suppose a manufacturer should hear 


|| some unusual thumping in any part of his 


machinery ; would he be satisfied with say- 
| ing—‘ Oh, no matter, the mill is “subject” 
to such occasional thumps?’ and would he 
wait until half a dozen cogs are broken out, 
or the fragments of the machinery are fly- 
ing about his ears ? No; if he were wise, 
he would say at once— Shut down, and 
don’t start again until you have discovered 
the cause of the trouble, and have remedied 
it as far as possible ; and in future avoid it.’ 
But when we hear such a thumping in the 
curious machinery of our frames—when a 
_head-ache, or a stomach-ache or a rheuma- 
tic twinge kindly warns us that something is 
_wrong, we take no notice of the monition, 
until by and by down we go, and then we 
call the doctor and ‘ patch up.’ It is im- 
| possible to determine how large a proportion 
of sickness and premature death might be 
| prevented, if mankind would thus attend to 
, the first approaches of disease, and resist 
| them and learn to avoid them, not by indis- 
|criminate drugging, but by a return to the 
| path of rectitude from which they have wan- 
|dered. And yet we are told—‘ We must 
'be sick. Sickness is sent, and we cannot 
‘escape.’ If sickness does thus come upon 
us, irrespective of our voluntary habits, and 
if no means can be used to avert it, we ask, 
in the name of insulted reason, why use 
any means to regain health? If means will 
not avail to retain health when possessed, is 
it reasonable to suppose that they will avail 
to regain it when lost 1? Why have a doctor? 
Why not, at once, surrender all into the 
hands of Providence, and dismiss the sub- 
ject with the fatalist’s impious doctrine— 
‘If it is decreed that we shall recover, we 
shall.’ 

Far, far from us be such impiety. We 
love to recognize the hand of Providence 
in every event; but it isa Providence who 
works by means—who never acts partially, 
arbitrarily or revengefully ; and who, when 








caused it, and avoid its repetition. No rea- 





His erring children refuse to be won to His 






























arms by kindness, draws them back by leav- 
ing them to suffer the necessary penalty of 
their own voluntary transgressions. 

Is this infidelity 2 No; it is the doctrine 
which magnifies the law of Gop, and hum- 
bles man. It isthe doctrine of the Bible— 
a doctrine which lies at the very foundation 


of physiological reform, that all suffering is . 


a consequence of sin—of transgression some- 
where. Wecan never feel a twinge of pain, 
but it has resulted from the violation of some 





law, a law, too, which might have been as | 
easily, yes, more easily obeyed than diso- 
beyed. We may be assured that all the 
arrangements of Providence tend to happi- 
ness. Go over the wide world, and where- 
ever we find any of the creatures of Gop | 
obeying the laws of their being, we find 
happiness—uninterrupted happiness. And | 
though poetry has hallowed the sentiment 
and a morbid piety has greedily adopted it, | 
that ‘man was made to mourn,’ we cannot 
endorse such a libel upon the benevolence 
of our Creator. We love to think that our | 
merciful Father loves his children ; that he | 
intended that they should be happy, even in ' 
this world; and that he would lead them up | 
to himself, not by the dreary and thorny road, , 
which, in their mysterious depravity, they | 
have themselves darkened and planted with | 
thorns, but by a path strewn with the flow- 
ers of cheerful obedience and enlivened by | 
the presence of an approving Gop. 
love to go back to the innocence and the bliss | 
of our first parents ; and as we reflect that ! 
it is voluntary transgression alone which has | 
converted that paradise of delights into a| 
vast charnel-house of blasted hopes, and 
blighted affections, and faded glory, we will 
dream, aye, we will cherish the blessed as- ! 
surance that the favor of Gop may be re- 
gained, and that the weary wanderer may 
be brought back to purity and peace. 
Bird's Address. 


PALPITATION OF ‘THE HEART. 

[The following interesting case from Nature’s Own 
Book was alluded to in the letter from Mr. Curtis, 
published in the 17th No. of the Journal, page 129.) 

My pear Mrs. N : Agreeable to 
your request, I proceed to state a few things 
relative to my bodily infirmities and disor- 
ders, which have troubled me more or less 
for more than thirty years, and the means 
whereby I obtained relief. 

In the early stage of childhood I was 
troubled with the palpitation of the heart ; 
could never join in excessive play with chil- 
dren, such as running, jumping, &c. with- 
out breaking off, and saying to them, wait 
until my heart is done beating, and then I 
will play again. From the age of 14 to 
18 I was less affected than when younger. 

After I was married, and became a moth- 
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er, I found my health slowly declining. A 

little exertion would prostrate my strength, 
and produce a beating of the heart. It was ' 
with difficulty 1 could raise my infants from 
the cradle and carry them about the house ; 
and often when sitting still, it would beat so 
irregularly as to distress me. At times, my 
breathing was difficult. After the birth of 
my youngest child, in November, 1829, com- 
plaints about my heart increased, and be- 
came more and more severe. In Decem- 
ber, 1833, I was taken down suddenly : my 
symptoms were so alarming that my friends 
thought I could not live but a short time. I 
passed wearisome days and sleepless nights; 
and now, for the first time, I consented to 
have a physician. I had objected to taking 
medicine, fearful it would increase my dis- 
ease ; and in abstaining as long as I did, I 
am of the opinion that 1 did well. I was 
quite sure that I had a disease upon me that 
would terminate in death, and often told my 
husband that I felt enough within to cause 
me to suspect a sudden death. 

The doctor gave me a tonic medicine, 
which relieved me for-a short time. In 
February, I grew worse again, and from 
that time until July, 1 had intervals of being 
better and worse, attended with awfully dis- 
tressed turns, in which my friends thought 
me dying. 

I was in this situation when Mr. R. J. 
, of New York, made us a visit, and 
induced me to try the Graham system of diet. 

I met with little encouragement from my 
friends. who said to me, ‘ Are you going to 
do without meat? I am sure one so feeble as 
you requires a little.’ 

My husband said, Mr. F. is not a physi- 
cian; but could I see one that understood 
Mr. Graham’s system, and who said it would 
do for me to follow it, he should feel better 
satisfied. Happily, Dr. Hezekiah Judson, 
of New York, made us a visit: he assured 
me this was the only possible way I could 
obtain relief, and advised me to pursue the 
course | had adopted. 

I resolved to try this mode effectually for 
one year, thinking by that time I should be 
able to decide as to its good or bad effects ; 
but, to my surprise, in two months I was so 
much better as to perform considerable labor 
in my family without fatigue. It is now 15 
months since I adopted this simple regimen, 
and I now call myself in good health. 

I occasionally have some slight symptoms 
of my old complaints ; but they soon pass 
off, and 1 never relax Jabor on account of 
them. I never have had one of those dis- 
tressed turns, mentioned above, since the 
commencement of my present mode of liv- 
ing; nor dol have the palpitation of the 
heart. It has also had a happy effect upon 











my mind : I enjoy a buoyancy and cheerful- 




















ness which I have been a stranger to for 
many years. 

I now enjoy a bow! of bread and gruel, 
and pudding and milk, far better than I used 
to relish flesh, highly-seasoned food, and 
tea and coffee, of which I was very fond. 
One circumstance I forgot to mention : the 
next day after I saw Mr. F , I laid 
aside my medicine, and | have not taken a 
drop since. Maria L. Curtis. 

Stratford, (Conn.) November 1, 1834. 


THE CHOLERA IN ABYSSINIA. 

The last Missionary Herald contains extracts from 
the Journals of the English missionaries at Abyssinia, 
from which the following account of the cholera is 
taken. It seems that this dreadful scourge of the hu- 
man race has hardly completed its first revolution 
round the earth’s surface. How soon it will com- 
mence its second tour among the nations is uncer- 
tain. It is a little curious, that among the igno- 
rant and superstitious inhabitants of Abyssinia, there 
should have been a remedy prescribed so much like 
the one recommended by Dr. Pascalis, in N. York. 
It seems that ‘ brandy’ and ‘ flesh ’ constituted no in- 
considerable part of the ‘ generous diet’ of the peo- 
ple during the prevalence of the disease, and it seems 
‘none who were attacked recovered.’ 


This country was visited during the months 
of March, April, and May, 1836, by the 








cholera, and thousands have fallen the vic- || 


tims to this dreadful disease. This was the 
first time the cholera had entered Abyssinia; 
for that disease, which had been raging here 
before our arrival, and which we thought 
was the cholera, seems to have been an epi- 
demic bilious fever. In Adowah, where there 
_ is perhaps a population of four thousand, 
there died, at the beginning, seven, eight, 
or ten persons daily ; and when it arrived at 
its full height, between thirty and forty per- 
sons : at last it came down again to the first 
number, and then went off. As near as I 
can guess, between three hundred and four 
hundred persons may have died here of the 
cholera. The disease attacked all sorts of 
persons, Mohammedans and Christians, rich 
and poor; and few, very few, who were at- 
tacked, recovered ; in fact, I have heard of 
none that did recover. They generally died 
in a very short time, some a few hours after 
the attack, owing, I presume, besides the 
want of proper treatment, partly to exces- 
sive fear, and partly to poverty. The drought 
of last year, and the presence of Oubea’s 
army, had reduced many, and even respect- 
able families, to great poverty. ‘The chief 
remedy which was used for the cholera was 
brandy ; but I have not heard that it pro- 
duced any good effect. Instead of tempo- 
ral remedies, spiritual ones were employed. 
Crowds of people went in procession through 
the streets, repeating a prayer, until they 
had got round the town. The meaning of 
the words is, ‘ For Christ’s sake, have mercy 
upen us,O Lord! For Mary’s sake, have 
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| have mercy upon us, O Mary!’ During these 
| processions, they had sometiines stones upon 
| their heads, a sign of humiliation for their 
'sins; which is customary also when they 
ask pardon from persons whom they have 
offended. The Mohammedans had more 
‘frequent prayers than usual, reading their 
| Koran. But to me it was very curious to 
observe, that both Mohammedaus and Chris- 
tians offered sacrifices ; leading one or more 
cows round, the town, or part of the town, 
and then taking it outside, and killing it 
there, when a sufficient company of persons 
were present to eat the flesh of the animal. 
The christian priests were not seen accom- 
panying their sacrifice, which renders it 
| probable that it is not considered as an in- 
stitution of the church ; but the Mohamme- 
| dan sheiks accompanied theirs. Whether 
| this has been derived from idolaters, or from 
| the Jews, I do not know. These sacrifices 
'and prayers, as well as the affliction itself, 
gave us frequent opportunities to speak to 
| those around us on the subject of such dis- 
| pensations of God, on his justice and mercy, 
on death and eternity, and on the necessity 
| and ‘advantages of conversion. Although 
| the cholera was very severe at Adowah, at 


| several other places in the province of Shire, 
|in Tembien, and even at Gondar, it is said 
to have been much more severe; and, at the 
last mentioned capital, they say it has not 
ceased yet. 


PUBLIC LECTURES, 

Before the American Physiological Society. 

This Society are about establishing a pub- 
lic course of Lectures, to commence early in 
October, and continue through the fall and 
winter, on Tuesday evenings of each week. 
Scientific and professional gentlemen will 
be engaged to deliver the lectures; and 
tickets for the course will be sold to all who 
wish to attend, whether belonging to the 
society or not—the price of the tickets for 
the course, $1,00. Many of the lectures 
will be selected from the following list of 
subjects, Dyspepsia, Consumption, Pres 
ation of the Teeth, Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy of Digestion, Food, Drinks, Female 
Education, Physical Education, Domestic 
Chemistry, Domestic Economy, Domestic 
Reform, Cold Bathing, Tight Lacing, Dis- 
ease of the Spine, Description of the Optic 
Nerve, on the visual property of the Eye, 
Quackery, Importance of Pure Air, the 
laws of Exercise and Recreation, Health of 
the Skin, Sleep and Sleeping Rooms, Health 
of Human Employments, the Use of Fruity 
Improvement in Cookery, Errors in Ag- 
riculture, Clothing, Abuse of Medicine, 
Means of Promoting Longevity, the Nerv- 
ous System, Means of Regulating Animal 
Heat, Use of Condiments, Use of Oils, 








merey upon us, O Lord! For Christ’s sake, 








Health of Cities, &c. &c. 
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DOCT. LAMBE’S CASE. 


[The narrative of Dr. Lambe’s own case is long but 
highly interesting and important. We shall give it 
entire in this and the following No. of the Journal. Itis 
thrown into smaller type to afford room for the usual 
variety.] 

PODAGRA ANTONICA. 

Though the materials of the following case are 
taken from experience, in my own person, I have 
thought it better to give the narrative in the third 
person. I have begun the thread of the history from 
a distant period, being convinced that the physical 
life of every individual consists of a series of phe- 
nomena, none of which are absolutely insulated and 
independent : that each occurrence is a sort of conse- 
quence of those which have preceded, and, is closely 
linked to those which are to follow. ‘Thus the dis- 
ease, which ultimately proves fatal, often shows 
itself in early life, and might perhaps be traced 
by an attentive observer even to the first peri- 
ods of existence. It ‘grows with our growth, 
and strengthens with our strength.’ We have an in- 
finite number of histories of diseases, that is, of soli- 
tary attacks, or single illnesses. 
a diseased life, so that we may see at a single view 
the order and succession of events, are rare and very 
imperfect. To proceed, however, with my narra- 

tive ;— 

Augast 9th, 1813. A physician, in the 49th year 
of his age, passed the first eighteen years of his life 
without disease. But there were some peculiarities 
of constitution, which were observable at this time. 
He could never bear with ease a strong light, and 
the whole head was more than commonly tender. 
At eight years old he received, by a fall from a horse, 
a severe wound in the forehead. The cicatrix of 
this wound was always so tender, that he could nev- 
er afterwards bear the pressure of the edge of a hat 
upon it: on which account he always wore the hat 
close upon the eyes. He was of a lax fibre, with a 
feeble pulse ; thin, pale, delicate, and with very 
light hair. 

At about eighteen, he began to have many pim- 
ples over the face, neck, shoulders, and breast; and 
these continued unremittingly upwards of twenty 
years, being very troublesome, producing considera- 
ble deformity, and most of them, after suppuration, 
leaving pits in the skin. About the same time, too, 
he began to have some trifling uneasy feelings of the 
stomach, and slight dyspeptic symptoms. 

At the age of twenty-four or twenty-five, he was 
often seized with sudden lameness, not very violent, 
and lasting only a short time. He was told by a very 
old sufferer from gout, that these lamenesses por- 
tended severe attacks of that disease. However, 
they left him before the age of 28, and they have 
only been brought to his recollection by subsequent 
events. 

He arrived, however, at the age of thirty-two or 
three, without any serious or dangerous illness. He 
was dyspeptic, had often sick headachs, the eyes 
impatient of light, and had sometimes slight lumba- 
go, or rheumatism. But he had no confinement, nor 
violent attacks. On exposure to cold or other occa- 
sions of di , the h was the principal suf- 
ferer. With coughs or colds he was almost unac- 
quainted. 

About the period above mentioned he perceived a 
degree of confusion about the head ; reading caused 
a degree of dizziness, so that intellectual exertion, or 
study, which had been a source of great pleasure, 
became less agreeable. About the same time, too, but 
the exact period he cannot fix upon, he found the 
head so heated at night that even a night cap was 
uneasy, and he always threw it off before morning ; 


+ 





But the histories of || 
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In some short time afterwards he found the dys. 
peptic symptoms greatly aggravated, the digestion im- 
perfect, and for the first time the secretion by the 
bowels became irregular. Artificial methods of evac- 
uation, both By medicine and by injections, gave 
considerable relief, and brought away many scybala, 
| and much offensive excrement. But the benefit was 
| only temporary : after the operation of medicine, the 
| necessity for them recurred ; natural evacuations, 

though not suspended, seemed ineffectual and un- 
satisfactory; nor was he ever easy and comfortable, 
when the use of medicines was intermitted for any 
| length of time. ‘The mind too fell into that disa- 
greeable state, in which the attention is greatly fixed 
upon the bodily feelings ; in health these are hardly 
noticed, but the attention is absorbed by things that 
are external and foreign to the body. 

At this period of his life he thought that inflam- 
mation of the bowels was caused by obstruction, 
| and that the prevention or removal of this obstruction 
| would obviate such disease. Ile was therefore ex- 
tremely attentive to preserve a regularity of the in- 
| testinal evacuations by the regular use of gentle ape- 
rient medicines. But notwithstanding all his pre- 
| cautions, he was seized, in January, 1799, witha 
| very severe inflammation of the bowels. The pain 
| was chiefly seated in the right epigastric region, and 
though the violence of the disease was subdued in 
| eight or ten days, the pain at that part continued to 
| be felt for a twelvemonth ; and after that attack, he 
| never walked out in the cool of the evening, without 
| feeling a slight tenderness and uneasiness over the 
whole abdomen. 

For a year or two, however, after this attack, he 
| enjoyed, upon the whole, a better state of health 
| than before it. But still the dyspeptic symptoms and 
| irregularity of the bowels continued to trouble him. 
| The stomach never felt easy; he was oppressed with 
| flatulence ; and it continued necessary to have re- 
| course to art to procure regular evacuations. These 
| symptoms kept slowly increasing. To these were 
joined, towards the close of 1802, fits of low spirits 
| and hypochondriacal feelings, which it is impossible 
| to describe, and the horrors of which can be known 
| to those only who have felt them. They were not 
very lasting, and were succeeded by intervals of 
| cheerfulness and good spirits. 

In the beginning of 1803, the uneasiness of the 
stomach was more aggravated. It was not acute, but 
| constant and wearing. It was not a fortnight before 
| he conceived the idea, which led to its relief, that he 
' said in despair, to one, who was the sharer of all his 
| thoughts, ‘ What can it be that occasions this con- 
| stant uneasiness of the st h?? He was more than 
| commonly temperate, lived in a small healthy coun- 

try town, and from the nature of his profession used 
| much exercise, though it seldom amounted to great 
| fatigue. Still he found himself unable to ward off 
severe illness, and the dread of still more dangerous 
attacks. 

The only thing which had afforded any permanent 
relief to the stomach was substituting water to beer 
| as a common beverage. This had been serviceable, 
| but without effecting a cure. 

In the month of May, 1803, he saw reason to be- 
| lieve, that deleterious matter was introduced into the 








| body with the water that is habitually employed; and 
| he determined therefore to try the effect of using 


none but what was made perfectly pure by distilla- 
tion. The motives for this opinion he has detailed 
at length elsewhere. He believes that the views 


he took at that time are essentially correct, but 
that the hypothesis he adopted was too limited. 
He reserves, however, what he may have to say 





a symptom that became permanent. 


on this head to a more proper place and opportu- 
nity. 














When he found that the uneasy state of the sto- 
mach was abated by this simple expedient, the de- 
light received from the discovery may be more 
readily conceived than described. And indeed the 
real benefit produced was very considerable. He found 
a considerable improvement of muscular strength. 
In about 9 months his sick headachs left him; and 
from that time to the present hour he has not experi- 
enced this great inconvenience once. The constant 
uneasiness of the stomach soon become soothed, and 
in about 15 months it was hardly sensible. All the 
dyspeptic symptoms were relieved, the stomach was 
no longer loaded and oppressed with flatulence; and 
the bowels performed their regular functions with- 
out the aid of medicine. 

Regularly in the month of October he had been 
subject, for some years, to severe attacks of pain in 
the jaws: so much that he used to take 60, 80, or 
even 100 drops of tincture of opium to gain relief. 
This kind of attack recurred, the first year after the 


But since that time it has ceased entirely. 

At the end of eight months, that is to say, in the 
very beginning of 1804, he had a relapse of the in- 
flammation of the bowels, ushered in with exactly 
the same symptoms as in the year 1799, and with 
equal severity of pain. But in this instance it subsid- 
ed in the course of two or three days, without bleed- 
ing, and after a week or 9 days -. was entirely gone, 
without leaving any trace of uneasiness after it. 


Before he adopted the use of pure water, the lin- 


with blood, from the breaking of a succession of pim- 
ples upon the subjacent parts. This ceased by its 


posure to the damps of the evening. é 

All these changes showed, that the whole habit of 
body was affected by this simple change. It appear- 
ed to pervade and affect every organ. But its effects 
were most evident upon the mouth, tongue, and pal- 
ate. ‘The tongue was less foul, the feelings of all 
the parts more comfortable, and the teeth became 
very much divested of the dark and foul matter with 
which they were soiled. 


observed for years, that the skin of the neck con- 


observed on many persons, and which is_ that which 
soils the linen in contact with the neck, proceeds 
from the body itself. It must be a taint of the mu- 


lated mucus which may be pressed out of the skin, 
(which are vulgarly called grubs) are discolored, on- 
ly where they have been exposed to the atmos- 
phere, it seems that the matter is colorless when ex- 
creted; but is blackened by the action of the atmos- 
phere. 

The whole skin also became less tender. Thus 
he could bear shaving, even with cold water, with- 
out pain: the great tenderness of the forehead dimin- 
ished; so that he became able to bear the moderate 
pressure of a hat upon the old cicatrix on the fore- 
head without inconvenience. The number of pim- 
ples much diminished; and those which appeared, 
did not so readily run into suppuration. 

Observing these things he cannot be surprised, 
even at this time, that, not suspecting any other evi- 
dent cause of mischief, and seeing that the one, 
which he had detected, was of itself adequate to 
account for the premature and violent dissolution of 
the body, he should have thought that no other pre- 





use of distilled water, with its accustomed violence. | 


en over the right shoulder was constantly stained | 


use, as did the tenderness of the abdomen upon ex- | 


Another appearance was very striking. He had | 


tracted a black stain, which he in vain attempted to || 
remove by washing. It was either indellible, or was || 
quickly renewed, after it had been removed. But || 
this foulness, like that upon the teeth, was taken | 
away, almost entirely, by the same process. It is | 
evident, therefore, that this blackness, which may be || 


cus of the skin; and as the black summits of coagu- | 
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| caution than attention to the purity of the fluids in- 
| troduced into the body, with an observance of the 
common rules of temperance and moderation was 
requisite to the preservation of the health. Ought it 
to be a reproach to him, that, at this period, with re- 
gard to the nature of the food, he was of the same 
opinion as the bulk of the community, and the great 
_ body of the profession ; and that he had not adopted 
| sentiments, which are by the majority, at this mo- 
ment, deemed indefensible? 

But his own personal experience, united to the ob- 
| servatidns he made upon others, proved to him the 
|| insufficiency of this precaution alone. During the 
|| whole of 1804, he enjoyed an improved state of 
|| health. Nor did he notice anything in particular, 
except it was occasionally an uneasiness over the 
|| head, particularly after dinner. In the course of 
'| 1805, he first felt pains over the head, frequentl 
_ occurring. They were quite different from sick 
| headaches: they were of the kind rather which 
| would be called tensive, affecting the whole crani- 
|| um, and much depressing the spirits. The hypo- 
| chondriacal feelings and lowness of spirits increased. 
| After dinner, the propensity to sleep was frequently 
| irresistible, even in company. Besides this he found 
| the eye-sight permanently injured. Every object at 
| which he attempted to look with steadiness, had a 
vibratory motion. This was more particularly evi- 
| dent, when examining pictures at a little distance, 
|| The hands and feet were always parched and hot, 
'| the skin dry, and there was a tendency to emaciation. 
At times he found it almost impossible to fix the 
| mind to any thing which demanded study and re- 
flection. 

Towards the close of this year, and the very be- 
| ginning of the next, the pains of the head increased 

much in severity, so that he was obliged, during the 
‘attack, to lie upon the bed, and he began to loathe 
his food. He resolved therefore, finally, to execute 
| what he had been contemplating some time; to 
abandon animal food altogether, and every thing an- 
alogous to it ; and to confine himself wholly to veg- 
etable food. This determination he put in execution 
the second week of February, 1806, and he has ad- 
hered to it with perfect regularity to the present 
|| time. His only subject of repentance with regard to 
it has been, that it had not been adopted much earli- 
er in life. 

He never found the smallest'real ill consequence 
from this change. He neither sunk in strength, flesh, 
| nor spirits. He was at all times of a very thin and 
slender habit, and so he has continued to be ; but 
|| upon the whole he has rather gained than lost flesh. 
| He has experienced neither indigestion, nor flatulence, 
|| even from the sort of vegetables, which are common- 
| ly experienced to be the most oppresive and windy; 
|| as beans, peas, peas-soup, &c. Nor has the stom- 
|| ach suffered from any vegetable matter, though un- 
|| changed by culinary art, or uncorrected by condi- 
|| ments. ‘These results, so opposite to common expe- 
|| rience, and even to his own, in the former part of 
t life, can be accounted for only by considering the 
|| changes introduced into the state of the digesting or- 

gans by the previous use of the purified water. The 
only unpleasant consequence of the change was a 
sense of emptiness of the stomach, which continued 
many months. In about a year, however, he became 
fully. reconciled to the new habit ; and felt as well 
satisfied with his vegetable meal, as he had been 
formerly with his dinner of flesh. 

He can truly say that since he has acted upon 
this resolution, no year has passed in which he has 
not enjoyed better health than in that which pre- 
ceded it. But he has found that the changes intro- 
duced into the body by a vegetable regimen take 
place with extreme slowness; that it is in vain to ex- 
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pect any considerable amendment in successive 
weeks, or in successive months; we are to look rath- 
er to the intervals of half years or years. 

But a perceptible benefit was very soon obtained. 
The severity of the pain became quickly mitigated, 
so that it never once, from the time at which he 
made this change, forced him to take to his bed. | 
Bat it reeurred again and again for three or four years | 
at irregular, but no very distant, periods: perhaps a | 
week rarely passed without one or two paroxysms. | 
And for three years at least he constantly awoke | 
with pain in the back of the neck, near the insertion 
of the muscles of the neck into the occipital bone, | 
and from thence spreading over the whole head. 

So much was the sensorium affected, that repeat- | 
edly, whilst walking through the streets, during the | 
first year, he was insensible of the weight of his body, | 
and could not feel the pressure of his feet upon the | 
pavement. He presumes that this sensation, or rath- | 
er this want of sensation, must approach nearly to | 
the state of those who suffer apoplectic attacks. 
This very unpleasant state continued recurring for | 
near twelve months. Since that time it has never | 
been experienced. | 

When this symptom disappeared, the paroxysms | 
of uneasiness over the head were accompanied with 
a more evident sensation of fulness and oppression ; | 
and these continued to recur as the former paroxysms 
had done. It was evident, therefore, that the mor- | 
bid changes, which were attended with a temporary 
abolition of sensibility, in an inferior degree of inten- 
sity produced the sense of local fulness and oppres- 
sion. This continued to be considerably oppressive, 
even during the fifth year of this course (1810.) 


In the autumn of the preceding year (1809) he || 


was exposed, during a journey, to the joltings of a 
stage coach. ‘The common asperities of the road did | 
not affect the head ; but a violent jolt gave the sense | 
of a deep internal pain in the interior of the brain. 
And (to bring into one point of view this part of 
the case) even now, during the eighth year of this 
mode of living, these pains recur very nearly in the 
same manner, as they have for the last three or four 
years. Sometimes, two or three times in the week, 
occasionally not above once in a fortnight, he awakes 
(having been restless the preceding night) with a 
pain at the back of the neck ; and some uneasiness 
over the head: it continues sometimes ten minutes, 
very rarely half an hour, and then subsides; with, 
perhaps, a trifling depression of strength. It will 


happen, though very rarely, that it continues to be | 


felt, but in a very trifling degree, during the whole 
ofthe day. But the sense of fulness and oppression 
is completely gone; and the whole is so trifling, as 
not to deserve the name of disease, nor even of in- 
convenience; since it does not, in any degree, in- 
terfere with the common duties and occupations of 
life. 


All these circumstances sufficiently demonstrate 
. b 


that there was formed in this case deep-seated dis- | 


ease of the substance of the brain: and it appears 
very evident, that this disease was proceeding with 
arapid pace towards an apoplectic or paralytic at- 
tack. What sets this beyond dispute is, that in the 
worst of these pains of the head, the tongue has been 
so affected, that he could not speak with perfect free- 
dom. The effect of the vegetable regimen, even 
during seven years and a half, has not been enough 
wholly to subdue the disease. But it has regularly 
and progressively diminished its intensity. The par- 
oxyams have returned nearly in the same manner 
during the last year, as during the first; but in each 
successive year the strength or intensity of them has 
been uniformly diminished. 

And granting the representation of facts to be cor- 
rect, and the nature of this case to be justly deter- 
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mined, I must be permitted to ask, what other me- 
thod, than that which has been adopted, would have 
produced the same benefit? If such methods exist, 
I confess my own ignorance of them. Bleeding 
either general or topical is that which is most re- 
sorted to, and is that which gives the greatest relief 
to urgent symptoms. But itcan do no more than this; 
the morbid diathesis of the system, that which ex- 
ists equally during the paroxysms of disease and dur- 
ing the intervals, remains unchanged. All the symp- 
toms of oppression of the brain will persist, and 
gradually increase, though the patient be cupped re- 
peatedly and regularly, as I have myself frequently 
witnessed. 





Mr. Graham in New York.—As Mr. Graham 
had occasion to visit New York recently on busi- 
ness, he was invited and accordingly gave a free 
Lecture in Clinton Hall, to a large audience, on Sat- 
urday evening, Sept. 16. We understand he left 
New York for Northampton, on Monday following, 
but measures were taken to induce him to return to 
that city and give a regular course of lectures. 
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Boarders Wanted:—Pleasant rooms and Graham 
| board for a gentleman and his wife or three single 
|| gentlemen may be had in a small private family, in 
\| one of the pleasantest houses in the city, centrally 
|, situated. Inquire at this office or of J. A. Noble, 111 

Washington Street. 





Graham Boarding House.—At 23, Brattle Street, 
|| Boston. Transient company furnished with board and 
|| lodging, or their meals without lodging. ‘Tickets for 
single dinners for sale at this office. Regular hours 
for meals are 6, 12, and 6 o’clock. 





PHYSIOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S PRO- 
VISION STORE. 


| NATHANIEL PERRY, AGENT. 


| HE provisions in this store are mostly vegeta- 
| i ble, and such as are best calculated to preserve 

health and longevity, and are selected with 
|| great care from the best the market affords, and con- 
|| sists of wheat, indian corn, rye and oat meal, or other- 
| wise prepared for homminy, mush, gruel, &c. Also 
_ Tice, peas, beans, tappioca, sago, sugars and molasses, 
garden vegetables, the best of fruits, milk and butter 
| milk, a good supply of coarse wheaten or dyspepsia 
bread and crackers from Mr. Shipley’s bakery, &c. 

Graham flour constantly on hand. 
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